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540 Snyder 

PARADOX AND ANTITHESIS IN STEVENSON'S 
ESSAYS: A STRUCTURAL STUDY 



An unusually keen characterization of the essays of Robert 
Louis Stevenson has been given by Professor W. L. MacDonald 
in the course of a suggestive comparison of Stevenson and Lamb. 
In his article entitled "Charles Lamb, the Greatest of the Essay- 
ists," which appeared in the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association for 1917, Professor MacDonald wrote: 
"As against the 'crude, unlicked, incondite things' of Lamb the 
essays of Stevenson at once impress the reader as being elabor- 
ate, complete, finished pieces. . . . The impression of im- 
promptu is never gained from reading an essay by Stevenson. 
He nails himself down to his subject and seldom if ever allows 
himself to digress. He is even chary of illustrative anecdote, 
and never abandons himself to the mood of the moment. When 
a reader picks up a volume of Stevenson's essays, he knows 
pretty well that he will be adequately repaid for half an hour's 
reading, but he knows also that his delight will be the disciplined, 
chastened pleasure derived from reading a lyric or a drama."^ 

Even those who might modify Professor MacDonald's esti- 
mate in some of its details must recognize, I believe, that 
"finished quality," productive of "the disciplined, chastened 
pleasure derived from reading a lyric or a drama," of which 
he spoke. In fact, the phrases just quoted seem so exactly 
apphcable to "Aes Triplex," "Crabbed Age and Youth" and 
"An Apology for Idlers" — essays which one would select as 
essentially characteristic of Stevenson — that they fairly chal- 
lenge further analysis and definition. And the very fact that 
one instinctively questions the assertion that Stevenson "nails 
himself down to his subject" adds zest to the study. What is it 
in Stevenson's essays, with their informality and all their wealth 
of material that must be granted, which yet gives them the 
finished quality that amounts, according to Professor Mac- 
Donald, almost to austerity? 

The answer to the question is to be sought primarily in the 
structure of the essays, and this structure parallels so inter- 
estingly the structure of the typical lyric as it has been set forth 

» Vol. 25, p. 570. 
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by Professor Erskine that I venture to take his definition of 
the latter as my point of departure. 

"Speaking broadly," Professor Erskine writes in his discus- 
sion of lyric form, "all successful lyrics have three parts. In 
the first the emotional stimulus is given— the object, the situa- 
tion, or the thought from which the song arises. In the second 
part the emotion is developed to its utmost capacity, until as it 
begins to flag the intellectual element reasserts itself. In the 
third part, the emotion is finally resolved into a thought, a men- 
tal resolution, or an attitude. The process of such a lyric 
illustrates the natural transition from a stimulated emotional 
state to a restoration of the normal condition of mind."^ The 
stimulus, he notes, remains throughout the lyric "distinct in the 
foreground, giving rise to the emotion and controlling its 
development.'" 

The most obvious element of Stevenson's essay style which 
analysis brings out is one which seems at first hardly compatible 
with such structural development as is here described. This 
element is opposition in its various forms. Time and again 
Stevenson takes as the theme of his essay some pair of opposites, 
age and youth, idleness and industry, or life and death, and in 
his handling of the theme fairly revels in contradiction, antithe- 
sis, paradox, no one of which suggests lyrical development. 
And it is impossible to discount his use of opposition as a super- 
ficial mannerism. This is made evident by a cursory glance into 
his philosoph)'; for, as Stevenson's really discerning critics have 
insisted, his philosophic optimism owed its uncommon quality 
to his recognition of the evils, inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions of consciously intellectualized life;^ the truth or the 
inspiration which he tried to convey was one which could 
best be conveyed by showing up those very contradictions. 
Gilbert Chesterton, who naturally has taken an especial interest 
in Stevenson's paradoxes, puts it as well as it can be put: "The 
faith of Stevenson, like that of a great number of very sane 
men, was founded on what is called a paradox — the paradox 

2 John Erskine, The Elizabethan Lyric, N. Y., 1903, p. 17. 

'P. 11. 

* On this aspect of Stevenson's philosophy, see J. H. Muirhead, Robert 
Louis Stevenson's Philosophy of Life (in Philosophy and Life, London, 1902), 
and review of the Fables, Spectator, Vol. 75, p. 299 (Sept. 7, '95). 
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that existence was splendid because it was, to all outward 
appearance, desperate. ... He was an optimist because to 
him everything was heroic, and nothing more heroic than the 
pessimist. To Stevenson, the optimist, belong the most fright- 
ful epigrams of pessimism. It was he who said that this planet 
on which we live was more drenched with blood, animal and 
vegetable, than a pirate ship. It was he who said that man 
was a disease of the agglutinated dust. And his supreme posi- 
tion and his supreme difference from all common optimists is 
merely this, that all common optimists say that life is glorious 
in spite of these things, but he said that all life was glorious 
because of them."* 

Without a doubt paradox was of the sum and substance of 
Stevenson's philosophy and for this reason a fundamental ele- 
ment in his style; and paradoxical thinking, whether pessimistic 
or optimistic, is not ordinarily conducive to lyrical development, 
nor to development of any kind.' Moreover, thinking in terms 
of antitheses seldom results in anything so thoroughly sane and 
even practical as Stevenson's essays. The antithetical habit of 
thought is rapidly, and no doubt rightly, falling into disrepute 
as a more or less diseased mode of thinking that fails to function 
practically. Alfred Adler has shown it to be especially charac- 
teristic of the neurotic temperament;^ Professor Dewey has 

' G. K. Chesterton, The Characteristics of Robert Louis Stevenson (in 
Robert Louis Stevenson — Bookman Biographies — ^James Pott, N. Y.), pp. 
18-19, 26-27. 

' Cf. MacDonald on the relation of "apophthegms of 'sheer wit' " to the 
essay proper. The Beginnings of the English Essay (in University of Toronto 
Studies, Philological Series), p. 77. 

' "One finds regularly apparent that the neurotic always apperceives after 
the analogy of a contrast, indeed, that usually he only recognizes and gives 
value to relations of contrast. This primitive mode of orientation in life which 
corresponds to the antithesis as set forth in the categories of Aristotle and to 
opposites in the Pythagorean table originates ... in the feeling of uncertainty 
and illustrates a simple device of logic. What I have described as polar, herma- 
phroditic opposites, Lambroso a? bipolar, Bleuler as ambivalent, leads to this 
same method of apperception which works according to the principle of oppo- 
sites. One should not fall into the common error of regarding this as an 
essence of things, but must recognize in it the primitive method of procedure 
which measures a thing, a force, or an event, by an opposite which is fitted 
to it." The Neurotic Constitution, tr. B. Glueck, J. E. Lind, N. Y., 1917, 
pp. 24-25. 
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recently condemned a type of such thinking as testifying to "the 
existence of a desire which is not capable of translation into 
specific means and ends through intelligent action."' But that 
Stevenson's use of paradox and antithesis resulted in essays 
almost perfect in structural development and thoroughly whole- 
some and invigorating in their implications is an indisputable 
fact which must be accounted for. 

Now it is noteworthy that antithesis when viewed by the 
logician, not as anything absolute and complete in itself, but as 
a stage in a typical thought process, loses all suggestion of steril- 
ity; in the course of its natural development the antithesis shows 
a vitality not evidenced in the "cross section," which is all that 
ordinarily appears. And the clue to Stevenson's peculiar use of 
antithesis lies in the fact that in his essays he gives, or rather 
makes the reader carry on in his own mind, this process of 
natural development. For an exposition of the process it is 
necessary to turn to the logic of the subject — to the theory of 
antithesis as it has been set forth by Professor Alfred H. Lloyd. 

According to Professor Lloyd's theory it wUl always be 
found, when two terms are used in antithesis, that each one of 
them has two different meanings, the more obvious meaning 
— narrow and exclusive^and the less obvious, implicit meaning 
— broad and inclusive. Given the larger interpretation, each 
term will be found to include in itself the other term to which 
it was, in its narrow sense, opposed. Hence there is in any 
antithesis the means of its own resolution. Antithesis may, in 
fact, be considered a stage in the process by which concepts 
take on successively broader and more inclusive meanings. 

The truth of this theory is evident if we trace the history of 
any of the common pairs of philosophic opposites. After the 
moralists have for a time thought of good and evil as standing 
in absolute antithesis there arises not only a practical but a 
theoretical consciousness of the mixture of the two. A subtle 
transposition, an interchange of values, takes place — as an 
extreme instance witness Whitman's assertions of the indiffer- 
ence of good and evil or Nietzsche's system of transvaluation. 
A similar transposition is constantly taking place in the meta- 
physical realm in respect of the mind-matter antithesis. Good 

* A New Social Science, New Republic, Vol. 14, p. 294. (Apr. 6, '18). 
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and evil, mind and matter, are becoming larger and larger con- 
cepts as they come to include their one-time opposites. 

The following passage from a somewhat technical paper of 
Professor Lloyd's is well worth quoting here, as it serves to 
epitomize his theory and at the same time presents illustra- 
tions which are especially serviceable in a study of Stevenson's 
use of antithesis. 

"The terms of any antithesis can not but be relative. . . . 
But each term being relative, neither one can be without the 
character of the other. The relative is always the mixed. 
Wherefore the terms of an antithesis reproduce each other; and, 
emphatically, this is not to say that each implies the other only 
by contrast. What it says is, again, that each has in its own 
right or in its own nature the character of the other. In fact, 
the reproduction must be seen as not only of each term by the 
other, but also in its entirety as of the antithesis itself by each 
term. Each term has that within itself whereby, as if internally, 
it harbors the very antithesis as a whole of which, externally it is 
only one member. . . . Since the terms of any antithesis 
are thus reproductive, each reproducing the other and so har- 
boring within itself both itself and its opposite, they must 
always have double meanings. The antithesis and the reproduc- 
tion make this duplicity absolutely necessary, for where each is 
on both sides each must get, besides its first meaning, the one- 
sided meaning, a second meaning that is adequate to the both- 
sidedness. The opposition of life and death affords a simple but 
not at all peculiar illustration. Here the distinction is a repro- 
ductive and so transposable one, but only if the terms of the 
transposition have new meanings. Briefly to indicate the new 
meanings there are the life that is simply before death or is the 
mere absence of death and the life that is superior to death; 
there are, on the other hand, the death that is only the cessation 
of life and the death that belongs to life itself, not merely to its 
cessation, if the life be not superior to death. And, as of life 
and death, so of knowledge and ignorance, rest and motion, 
reality and unreality, external and internal, and so on. Also, 
in general, the duplicity must always have this form: a local, 
narrow, one-sided meaning, to begin with, and then a meaning 
big and deep-enough to take both sides up into itself."' 

' The Logic of Antithesis. Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scien- 
tific Method, Vol. 8, pp. 281-282. 
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Paradox, which always involves antithesis, is, of course, one 
of the most poignant means of bringing out the dual meanings of 
the terms, since, through its apparent self-contradiction, it 
forces the reinterpretation of one at least of the opposing ideas, 
forces an acknowledgment of the larger meaning that makes 
sense out of its nonsense. 

What appears in the following analysis of the essays is instance 
on instance of the process by which the terms of an antithesis 
outgrow their narrow opposed meanings and take on the larger 
inclusive meanings which involve the resolution of the antithe- 
sis."* Such being the normal development of the antithesis, it 
gives to the essays the structural wholeness, the peculiarly 
complete, finished quality which is under consideration. Re- 
suming the parallel between the form of these essays and the 
form of the typical lyric as Professor Erskine describes it, we 
find that the stimulus appears in the essay as some antithesis, so 
definite that it almost partakes of the concreteness of the lyric 
stimulus, and this antithesis "remains in the foreground"; in 
the course of the essay the antithesis is developed, not by the 
ordinary logical method that we might expect in the prose 
treatise, but through the subtle emotional and intellectual 
development of a new point of view, involving the reinterpreta- 
tion of the terms; finally the whole is resolved, like the lyric 
emotion, into "a thought, a mental resolution, or an attitude." 
And, if antithesis indicates, as it seems to do, a state of con- 
sciousness somewhat out of the normal, the parallel may well be 
carried further by applying to the essay Professor Erskine's 
statement that the process of the typical lyric "illustrates the 
natural transition from a stimulated emotional state to a restora- 
tion of the normal condition of mind." 

II 

In the analysis of the essays, "Aes Triplex" may well be 
considered first. Not only is it an almost perfect specimen of 
the peculiar structural development to be discussed, but it 

'° The fact that an antithesis has completed its life cycle and been resolved 
does not mean, of course, that it will not be reproduced on a different plane. 
Certain fundamental antitheses seem to persist throughout the ages, in spite 
of their frequent resolutions, but, according to Profassor Lloyd's theory, the 
content of the terms changes with the completion of each cycle. 
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happens to deal with the very antithesis, life and death, which 
Professor Lloyd used as the illustration of his theory cited above. 

To take up the essay paragraph by paragraph: 

The first paragraph holds up death as the supreme catas- 
trophe of human experience. It is treated as the negative pole 
of the life and death antithesis, though as a matter of fact the 
other term of the antithesis is not explicitly stated as yet. 
The attitude presupposed at the opening of the essay is the 
conventional one of fearing death and loving life. But before 
the first paragraph ends there appears the germ by virtue of 
which the antithesis is developed into something very different; 
this germ is the suggestion of error in the conventional attitude. 
The real evils of death, aggravated by artificial ceremonial 
and sentimental eloquence, have gone far, Stevenson says, to 
"put humanity in error." The error, he states further, is error 
in theory, not in practise. 

In the second paragraph he states definitely the difference 
between theory and practise — "Although few things are spoken 
of with more fearful whisperings than this prospect of death, few 
have less influence on conduct under healthy circumstances." 
He gives the striking illustration of the South Americans who 
live on the sides of volcanic mountains with never a thought of 
the danger they are courting. 

In the third paragraph Stevenson shows, by citing numerous 
dangers of the most ordinary business of life, that these appar- 
ently foolhardy South Americans are quite typical of ordinary 
mankind; shows convincingly that in practise man does not 
spend much time fearing death or clinging to life. 

Paragraph four, by means of telling figures, stresses the 
recklessness of the most ordinary journey through life. 

After thus making the point that the fear of death has very 
little influence upon a healthy mortal Stevenson returns to the 
theoretic antithesis, stating very definitely that there is some- 
thing the matter with it, that life and death are really not felt 
to be the positive and negative extremes that had been assulned. 
"The love of Life and the fear of Death are two famous phrases 
that grow harder to understand the more we think about them." 

In paragraph six there is a new and significant departure. 
The riddle, it seems, is to be solved only by considering the 
meaning of the terms of the antithesis. We talk about fearing 
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death and loving life when all the time we take chances that 
belie our words. The trouble is, Stevenson says, that "we con- 
found ourselves with metaphysical phrases, which we import 
into daily talk with noble inappropriateness. We have no idea of 
what death is, apart from its circumstances and some of its 
consequences to others; and although we have some experience 
of living, there is not a man on earth who has flown so high into 
abstraction as to have any practical guess at the meaning of 
the word life." And right here appears the duplicity of meaning 
characteristic of the antithesis, the double meaning of the word 
life. "We may trick with the word life in its dozen senses until 
we are weary of tricking; we may argue in terms of all the 
philosophies on earth, but one fact remains true throughout — 
that we do not love life, in the sense that we are greatly preoc- 
cupied about its conservation; that we do not, properly speak- 
ing, love life at all, but living." The two meanings of the word 
life, the narrow one, and the larger one which Stevenson names 
living, might almost be paraphrased in Professor Lloyd's own 
terms, "the life that is simply before death or is the mere 
absence of death and the life that is superior to death." 

In the seventh and eighth paragraphs Stevenson repeats 
that much of the ordinary talk on the subject is nonsensical, 
and describes again the attitude of the sane man toward life and 
death. But here he does more than describe; by his illus- 
trations he has worked us up to the point of sympathy with 
his position where it is safe for him to generalize in a slightly 
didactic tone. "As courage and intelligence are the two 
qualities best worth a good man's cultivation, so it is the first 
part of intelligence to recognize our precarious estate in life, 
and the first part of courage to be not at all abashed before the 
fact. A frank and somewhat headlong carriage, not looking 
too anxiously before, not dall3dng in maudlin regret over the 
past, stamps the man who is well armoured for this world." 

The ninth paragraph is devoted to making the moral just 
drawn a thoroughly social one, showing that self-interest and 
social feeling are at one in this matter: "And not only well 
armoured for himself, but a good friend and a good citizen to 
boot," is the theme that is developed. 

Tlie lesson has been drawn, the larger view has been at- 
tained — the conception of life as living, unparalysed, unin- 
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fiuenced by the thought of death; but the complete resolution 
of the antithesis remains for the last paragraph. Aware that he 
has been intellectualizing, moralizing, even to the danger point, 
Stevenson closes by telling us that this is all just quibbling 
anyway. The whole thing seems to explode, but the nature of 
the explosion is worth noticing. It consists of paradoxes that 
clinch the new point of view, the larger interpretations of life 
and death, by showing the both-sidedness of the terms, showing 
that "each has in its own right or in its own nature the charac- 
ter of the other."" "And, after all, what sorry and pitiful 
quibbling all this is ! To forgo all the issues of living in a parlour 
with a regulated temperature — as if that were not to die a 
hundred times over, and for ten years at a stretch." And 
later, "And even if death catch people, like an open pitfall, 
and in mid-career, laying out vast projects, and planning mon- 
strous foundations, flushed with hope, and their mouths full 
of boastful language, they should be at once tripped up and 
silenced: is there not something brave and spirited in such 
a termination? and does not life go down with a better grace, 
foaming in full body over a precipice, than miserably straggling 
to an end in sandy deltas?" In other words, why fuss over this 
opposition between life and death? There is no opposition. 
From the new point of view, what is frequently called living is 
really dying or worse, and what is frequently called dying is 
really living. Obviously this must end the essay. 

It takes but a little generalization to bring out clearly the 
structural correspondence of this essay to the typical lyric.** 

" See above, p. 544. 

'* An interesting parallel between the lyric and the essay has been drawn 
by Professor C. B. Bradley in a paper entitled The English Essay; — Its Devel- 
opment and Some of its Perfected Types, referred to by MacDonald in his 
Beginnings of the English Essay. "We shall agree, I presume, that not all short 
pieces in prose, nor even all short pieces of genuine merit are worthy to be called 
Essays in any such discussion as this. Unless the interest be of an abiding 
sort, unless matter and manner are completely fused in one, and the whole is 
invested with a fadeless power and charm — unless the writing be literature — we 
have something other than a true Essay. Within this narrowed and charmed 
field of prose, the Essay, to my mind, seems to be in essence a Prose Poem, con- 
fined for the most part to motifs that may broadly be called lyrical, and standing 
to lyrics proper much as the novel stands to the epic, or as the prose drama 
stands to drama in verse." "Brevity, simplicity, and singleness of presentation, 
the strong play of personality, the subjective charm, the delicate touch, the 
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First there is the stimulus, the ordinary life and death antithe- 
sis, with death the negative pole; no sooner is the stimulus 
introduced, however, than there appears the germ of future 
development, the contradiction between theory and practise. 
Then follows the development, emotional and intellectual, 
necessitated by this contradiction; in the course of this develop- 
ment the reader is made to sympathize with those who prac- 
tise rather than with those who preach, and is told to look again 
at the antithesis from his new point of view; he finds that this 
new point of view involves a reinterpretation of one at least 
of the terms of the antithesis; then he is told definitely that the 
attitude which he has acquired is one good for him and for 
society. The final stage consists in the clinching of the new in- 
terpretation by the intellectual resolution of the antithesis, the 
resolution that completes its life cycle and brings about what 
might well be called a more normal state of mind. Throughout 
the process the antithesis remains in the foreground of conscious- 
ness. 

The fact that this one essay expresses so perfectly the logic 
of antithesis and hence attains a structure comparable to that 
of the lyric would not be of especial significance were it not that 
a number of the most characteristic of Stevenson's essays show, 
to a greater or lesser degree, the same kind of development. It 
is worth while to examine two more of them in some detail. 

"Crabbed Age and Youth" deals obviously with the age and 
youth antithesis. The situation which furnishes the stimulus 
is much the same as that in "Aes Triplex." "There is a strong 
feeling in favor of cowardly and prudential proverbs. The 
sentiments of a man while he is full of ardour and hope are to 
be received, it is supposed, with some qualification. But when 
the same person has ignominiously failed and begins to eat up 
his words, he should be listened to like an oracle." So Steven- 
son gives the antithesis as ordinarily accepted, with age the 
positive, youth the negative pole. But here again there is the 
germ of future development: the ordinary position is felt to 

limited range of theme and of treatment; and the ordered beauty through 
exclusion of all disordered moods and fiercer passions — these flow directly from 
the presence and dominance of the lyrical element, and these are the constant 
features of the essay." University [of California] Chronicle, Vol. 1, No. 5 
(Oct. '98), pp. 392, 393-394. 
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be unsatisfactory; the word cowardly in the very first sentence 
makes the reader ashamed of his position, aware that something 
is wrong. 

The second paragraph shows the discrepancy between theory 
and practise in this matter of prudential proverbs. 

Paragraph three focusses the reader's attention again 
definitely on the proverbs of old men concerning life, and states 
that one pole of the age and youth antithesis is as good as the 
other — already there is a hint of the indifference that always 
appears with the both-sidedness of the terms. "It is held to be 
a good taunt, and somehow or other to clinch the question 
logically, when an old gentleman waggles his head and says: 
'Ah, so I thought when I was your age.' It is not thought an 
answer at all, if the young man retorts: 'My venerable sir, so I 
shall most probably think when I am yours.' And yet the one 
is as good as the other: pass for pass, tit for tat, a Roland for an 
Oliver." 

Then, just as in "Aes Triplex" Stevenson showed that it was 
necessary to stop and examine the phrases "love of life" and 
"fear of death," so here he says — paragraph four — that it will 
be well to look at opinions, and see what they really are. In 
this and the several succeeding paragraphs he shows that 
opinions are but stages on the way to truth, each stage appro- 
priate to its own time, youth or age. 

Up to tliis point Stevenson has not relied primarily on para- 
doxes, showing the interchangeableness of the two terms, to 
reconcile the opposition; he has tried to accomplish his end by 
considering the opposed sets of opinions from the relative 
or functional standpoint. In paragraphs eight, nine and ten, 
however, he gives the typical paradoxical resolution, though in 
terms of prudence and imprudence rather than age and youth. 
What is commonly called prudence is really imprudence, he 
says, and vice versa. "It is customary to say that age should 
be considered, because it comes last. It seems just as much to 
the point, that youth comes first. And the scale fairly kicks 
the beam, if you go on to add that age, in a majority of cases, 
never comes at all. ... To be suddenly snuffed out in the 
middle of ambitious schemes, is tragical enough at best; but 
when a man has been grudging himself his own life in the mean- 
while, and saving up everything for the festival that was never 
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to be, it becomes that hysterically moving sort of tragedy which 
lies on the confines of farce. . . . We should not compliment 
a hungry man, who should refuse a whole dinner and reserve 
all his appetite for the dessert, before he knew whether there 
was to be any dessert or not. If there be such a thing as impru- 
dence in the world, we surely have it here." . . . "Nay, by 
mana'ging its own work and following its own happy inspiration, 
youth is doing the best it can to endow the leisure of age. A 
full, busy youth is your only prelude to a self-contained and 
independent age; and the muff inevitably develops into the 
bore." 

In paragraph eleven he repeats that the true wisdom is to be 
always seasonable; in paragraph twelve, he shows paradoxically 
that the errors of youth are, in a sense, not errors at all: "All 
error, not merely verbal, is a strong way of stating that the 
current truth is incomplete. The follies of youth have a basis 
in sound reason, just as much as the embarrassing questions 
put by babes and sucklings. Their most antisocial acts indicate 
the defects of our society." 

In paragraphs thirteen and fourteen he brings the matter to 
a conclusion by showing the absolute indifference of the terms 
of the antithesis. "In short, if youth is not quite right in its 
opinions, there is a strong probability that age is not much more 
so." There are two sides to every question. "Age may have 
one side, but assuredly Youth has the other. There is nothing 
more certain than that both are right, except perhaps that both 
are wrong. Let them agree to differ; for who knows but what 
agreeing to differ may not be a form of agreement rather than a 
form of difference?" 

The essay might perhaps end here, but again Stevenson is 
afraid of being too didactic, and again he closes with an admis- 
sion of the ridiculousness of his whole procedure. And this 
admission he makes by means of a number of paradoxes. "I 
suppose it is written that any one who sets up for a bit of a 
philosopher, must contradict himself to his very face. For here 
have I fairly talkfed myself into thinking that we have the whole 
thing before us at last; that there is no answer to the mystery 
except that there are as many as you please; that there is no 
center to the maze because, like the famous sphere, its centre 
is everywhere; and that agreeing to differ with every ceremony 
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of politeness, is the only 'one undisturbed song of pure concent' 
to which we are ever likely to lend our musical voices." 

In "An Apology for Idlers" Stevenson handles the antithesis 
of idleness and industry, or, to use his own word, busyness. The 
stimulus is here introduced with the statement that even in an 
age when an industrious life is conceded to be the only respecta- 
ble kind, "idleness, so called, which does not consist in doing 
nothing, but in doing a great deal not recognized in the dogmatic 
formularies of the ruling class, has as good a right to state its 
position as industry itself." Already the two meanings of 
idleness are suggested. 

The first two paragraphs are given to stating the situation 
and apologizing for his attempt, or at least stating its difficulties. 

Paragraphs three and four, with the ensuing dialogue 
between the truant and Mr. Worldly Wiseman, develop the 
antithesis by raising a certain kind of idleness, idleness in 
youth, to the level of its opposite, industry. 

Then in paragraph seven, in considering the two meanings 
of industry, or of its associate fact, Stevenson criticizes the 
narrow, exclusive one. "A fact is not called a fact, but a piece 
of gossip, if it does not fall into one of your scholastic cate- 
gories. An inquiry must be in some acknowledged direction, 
with a name to go by; oir else you are not inquiring at all, only 
lounging; and the workhouse is too good for you." 

Paragraph eight shows, characteristically, that each of the 
terms, idleness and busyness, is, in a sense, its own opposite. 
"Extreme busyness, whether at school or college, kirk or 
market, is a symptom of deficient vitality; and a faculty for 
idleness implies a catholic appetite and a strong sense of per- 
sonal identity. There is a sort of dead-alive, hackneyed people 
about, who are scarcely conscious of living except in the exer- 
cise of some conventional occupation." By this time Stevenson 
is pleading the cause of idleness not only in youth, but through- 
out life. 

Paragraph nine brings out the social side of the morality 
involved: "But it is not only the person himself who suffers 
from his busy habits, but his wife and children, his friends and 
relations, and down to the very people he sits with in a railway 
carriage or an omnibus. Perpetual devotion to what a man 
calls his business, is only to be sustained by perpetual neglect of 
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many other things. And it is by no means certain that a man's 
business is the most important thing he has to do. To an 
impartial estimate it will seem clear that many of the wisest, 
most virtuous, and most beneficent parts that are to be played 
upon the Theatre of Life are filled by gratuitous performers, 
and pass, among the world at large, as phases of idleness." 

Then follows the characteristic conclusion, paragraph ten, 
beginning, "And what, in God's name, is all this pother about? 
For what cause do they embitter their own and other people's 
lives?" and continuing, to show that the ends o( busyness are of 
so little importance that, we are led to infer, there is no use 
talking longer on the subject. 

Although "Aes Triplex" is undoubtedly the most perfect 
specimen, ttie three essays considered show certain common 
characteristics that warrant the use of the word type. All deal 
with ordinary antitheses, expressing at the outset a vague 
dissatisfaction with the prevailing attitude toward the antithet- 
ical terms. In the course of their development, through 
subtle emotional and intellectual appeals, frequently in the form 
of paradox, all work up to the new point of view which resolves 
the antithesis. Then, the antithesis being resolved, all close 
with the logical concession that the whole thing is negligible 
anyway; the antithesis has lived its life, and done its work, and 
it is allowed to die. All exemplify the essentials of the logic of 
antithesis, the equalization of the poles through the develop- 
ment of dual meanings, these dual meanings always involving 
the paradoxical fact that one pole, in one of its meanings, is the 
equivalent of the other in one of its meanings. 

Many other of Stevenson's essays show the same character- 
istics, though not so fully developed. Excluding the travel 
essays and those that are biographical and critical as of essen- 
tially different types from the more intimate essays being 
considered, it would be fair to name as the best known and most 
typical of Stevenson, "Virginibus Puerisque" in its four parts, 
"Ordered South," "El Dorado," "Walking Tours," "The 
Lantern Bearers," "A Christmas Sermon," and "Pulvis et 
Umbra." A very brief discussion of these will suffice. 

"Virginibus Puerisque" is difficult to handle in this connec- 
tion because it consists of four parts, very loosely connected, 
yet not all of them sufficiently complete in themselves even to 
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demand titles of their own. But it is fair to say that the general 
trend of the group is to show, in one way and another, that there 
is no real antithesis between ordinary life and love. The first 
part concludes with the statement that "marriage is like life 
in this — that it is a field of battle, and not a bed of roses." 
The second part is more clearly antithetical in form. Stevenson 
discounts the idea that marriage is a panacea for all ills and at 
the same time he decries the hesitation of his youths and 
maidens who hold aloof. He reconciles hope and fear in the 
larger conception, which he calls faith. "On Falling in Love," 
the third part, helps to do away with the general antithesis 
between ordinary life and love, but the only structural sugges- 
tion of the antithetical type is to be found in the conclusion, 
which levels things down considerably by bringing the positive 
term love down from its pedestal. The fourth part, "Truth 
of Intercourse," which is, I think, the only part which remains 
in the reader's mind as a definite unit, deals with the proposi- 
tion that it is easy to tell the truth, and proves the converse, 
by showing truth to be a much more complex, a much larger 
thing than ordinarily supposed, the usual conception of truth 
appearing as little more than falsehood. 

"Ordered South" differs from the other essays discussed in 
that its form is on the whole narrative. There is in it relatively 
little opportunity for the subtle determination of the reader's 
attitude to which Stevenson was given, and little for open 
moralizing. Yet the essay is in its entirety simply the resolu- 
tion of an antithesis. The first three paragraphs tell of the joys 
which the invalid anticipates and experiences at the beginning 
of his season of banishment. The next two tell of his disappoint- 
ment when he reaUzes that he has lost the power of thorough- 
going enjoyment. Then the last seven show the peculiarly rare 
quality of the joys that do come to the invalid, and leave the 
reader with the feeling that there is full compensation for what 
is lost. It is interesting that this essay, in which Stevenson 
drew a somewhat conventional moral in a very explicit way is 
the one that he later had to modify by a foot-note, in the 
interests of honesty, as he tells us. 

"El Dorado" handles the antithesis of the attainable and 
the unattainable, or of achievement and aspiration. It seems, 
Stevenson says, as though attainment was the greatest thing 
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in life, and then he goes on to show that what gives attainment 
its value is really the aspiration involved. He closes with a 
paradoxical sentence that shows how each of the terms of the 
antithesis owes its value to the quality of its opposite which it 
contains. "To travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, 
and the true success is to labor." 

"Walking Tours," being on the whole a descriptive rather 
than a philosophic essay, is not so strongly ckaracterized by 
the antithetical mode of thinking as some, and yet the straift 
is marked. Stevenson begins by paradoxically contradicting 
the ordinary conception of a walking tour and gives his own 
conception, very different, and to his mind very much better. 
"It must not be imagined that a walking tour, as some would 
have us fancy, is merely a better or worse way of seeing the 
country. There are many ways of seeing landscape quite as 
good; and none more vivid, in spite of canting dilettantes, than 
from a railway train. But landscape on a walking tour is 
quite accessory. He who is indeed of the brotherhood does not 
voyage in quest of the picturesque, but of certain jolly humours 
— of the hope and spirit with which the march begins at morn- 
ing, and the peace and spiritual repletion of the evening's 
rest." After getting his reader into a state of mind thoroughly 
sympathetic with his conception, he drives home the fact that 
this is not anything that the ordinary practical mind would 
justify, by his inimitable conclusion, holding up finally even 
wisdom and folly as absolutely indifferent. "You lean from 
the window, your last pipe reeking whitely into the darkness, 
your body full of delicious pains, your mind enthroned in the 
seventh circle of content; when suddenly the mood changes, 
the weathercock goes about, and you ask yourself one question 
more: whether, for the interval, you have been the wisest 
philosopher or the most egregious of donkeys? Human experi- 
ence is not yet able to reply; but at least you have had a fine 
moment, and looked down upon all the kingdoms of the earth. 
And whether it was wise or foolish, to-morrow's travel will 
carry you, body and mind, into some different parish of the in* 
finite." 

"The Lantern Bearers," with its division into four parts, is, 
like "Virginibus Puerisque," structurally different from the 
more unified essays, but the theme which determines the 
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thought development is that given in the opening sentence of 
the second part: "It is said that a poet has died young in the 
breast of the most stolid. It may be contended rather, that 
this (somewhat minor) bard in almost every case survives, and 
is the spice of life to his possessor. Justice is not done to the 
versatility and the unplumbed childishness of man's imagina- 
tion." 

"A Christmas Sermon," again very straggling in its struc- 
ture, moves toward the resolution of the paradox stated in the 
opening sentence of part four. "To look back upon the past 
year, and see how very little we have striven and to what small 
purpose; and how often we have been cowardly and hung back, 
or temerarious and rushed unwisely in; and how every day 
and all day long we have transgressed the law of kindness; — it 
may seem a paradox, but in the bitterness of these discoveries, 
a certain consolation resides." 

In "Pulvis et Umbra" it is, of course, from the strongest 
possible statement of all that is contemptible in man's position 
that Stevenson derives the highest ground for commendation. 

Ill 

Though the consideration of some of these last essays has had 
small structural significance — has resulted in little more than a 
repetition of what the critics have said about Stevenson's 
philosophy — it nevertheless indicates that the type of thought 
development found in the three essays analysed in detail was to 
some extent a determining factor in the structure of most of the 
intimate essays. It is significant that this type of development 
is most perfectly manifested in the essays which would, I believe, 
be acknowledged as the most perfect structurally. A cursory 
comparison of Stevenson's essays with some others in which 
antithesis and various forms of opposition appear may help 
to define the peculiar quality of Stevenson's method. 

In such a comparison it is scarcely necessary to take up 
special instances of essays that are interspersed with occasional 
paradoxical remarks, now on one point, now on another. 
Stevenson's method is altogether different, each of the typical 
essays being in effect the development of a single antithesis, 
though with some verbal variations. Nor is it necessary to 
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consider the prose treatises which reconcile two opposing views 
by presenting a third which involves the good points of each of 
the others; some such treatises exemplify admirably the real 
logic of antithesis, but they are intellectual treatises far removed 
from the intimate essays in which Stevenson's delightful 
paradoxes are to be found. A nearer approach to the thing that 
Stevenson does appears in certain essays of Bacon's on subjects 
similar to some of Stevenson's. 

For example, Bacon's essay on "Youth and Age" may fairly 
be compared with Stevenson's on the same theme. Bacon's 
essay opens with a somewhat paradoxical remark, "A man that 
is young in years may be old in hours, if he have not lost much 
time." But instead of going on to develop the paradox, Bacon 
says at once that this is seldom the case. He then takes up the 
virtues and the faults of youth and age, balancing them over 
against each other, showing in what youth excels and in what 
age excels. He closes with reference to the paradox with which 
he began, but with a reference anything but paradoxical in its 
tone or its implications, simply an enumeration of the types of 
people who "have an over-early ripeness in their years." Again, 
in his essay "Of Death" Bacon, like his successor, tries to get 
people away from the prevailing conception of death as a thing 
to be feared. He begins much as Stevenson does in "Aes 
Triplex," stating the situation and telling the reader that the 
fear of death has been unduly increased by tales. Further, 
he calls attention to the fact that this fear cannot really be so 
very great, since "there is no passion in the mind of man so 
weak, but it mates and masters" it; this is much in the vein 
of Stevenson, who says that in practise men do not fear death so 
much as their proverbs would imply. But after this point Bacon 
simply proves by examples and other forms of ordinary argu- 
ment that death is not to be feared, making no use of the life 
and death paradox that is the substance of Stevenson's essay. 

Lamb's "Popular Fallacies" in some ways suggest Steven- 
son. In them there is the same sort of "inversion of the copy- 
book moral"^' that is characteristic of Stevenson. Lamb, like 
Stevenson, contradicts certain widely accepted sayings. But 

" The phrase was applied to some of Stevenson's Fables by a reviewer 
in the Academy, March 19, 1898, Vol. 53, p. 329. 
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he does not ordinarily contradict them by using paradoxically 
the very truth which they contain. The difference becomes 
evident if we read simply the opening sentences of these "Popu- 
lar Fallacies." "That Handsome is that Handsome Does" 
commences, "Those who use this proverb can never have seen 
Mrs. Conrady." "That we should rise with the Lark," — "At 
what precise minute this little airy musician dofifs his night 
gear, and prepares to tune up his unseasonable matins, we are 
not naturalists enough to determine. But for a mere human 
gentleman — that has no orchestra business to call him away 
from his warm bed to such preposterous exercises — we take 
ten, or half after ten (eleven, of course, during this Christmas 
solstice), to be the very earliest hour, at which he can begin 
to think of abandoning his pillow." 

"A Bachelor's Complaint" has rightly been cited as an 
essay even more paradoxical in tone than the "Popular Falla- 
cies," where one naturally looks for paradox. Here Lamb 
begins, it is true, with a real paradox that determines the trend 
of the essay: "I cannot say that the quarrels of men and their 
wives ever made any great impression upon me, or had much 
tendency to strengthen me in those anti-social resolutions, which 
I took up long ago upon more substantial considerations," he 
says in the second paragraph. "What oftenest offends me at 
the houses of married persons where I visit, is an error of quite 
a different description; — it is that they are too loving." This 
is surely a Stevensonian paradox, and in the qualification which 
follows there are suggested the dual meanings of the word 
love: "Not too loving neither: that does not explain my mean- 
ing." But in the development of the essay all the stress is put 
on the smaller meaning of the term, the meaning which he 
repudiates but which led him to use the word love in his initial 
paradox. The essay as a whole does not give the resolution of 
an antithesis through the gradual development of a larger 
conception. 

In conclusion: Stevenson's use of paradox is, I believe, 
unique. He stresses the paradoxical element, but without any 
of the superficial cleverness that tempts the writer given to 
occasional apophthegms; he takes his antithesis seriously at the 
same time that he takes it playfully, and he makes of it a whole 
essay. By developing the antithesis according to the laws of 
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its own logic he denaturizes it as it were. And the peculiar 
form of Stevenson's most tj^ical essays is determined by this 
very logic of antithesis, a logic that has room for all the subtle 
emotional appeals and all the wealth of illustration that we 
recognize in his essays even while we acknowledge their remark- 
ably "finished" structural integrity. 

Alice D. Snyder 
Vassar College 



